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What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 








The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives 
to become members of the 1959-60 Panel of the PERSONNEL 
POLICIES FORUM. These Panel members are top personnel 
officials in all types of companies, large and small, in all 
branches of industry and all sections of the country. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask 
the members of the Panel to outline their policies and pro- 
cedures on some important aspect of employment, industrial 
relations, and personnel problems. From these replies, the 
editors complete o survey report on the problem, showing 
prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross- 
section opinion from these top-ranking executives. 


this year. 


labor reports: 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discus- 
sions are reproduced in the words of the Panel members 
themselves. In effect, survey users are sitting around a table 
with these executives and getting their advice and experi- 
ence on the major problems in this field facing all companies 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1959-60 are printed in a special survey report 
which is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA 


Labor Relations Reporter; Labor Policy and Practice; 
Daily Labor Report; White Collar Report; Retail Labor Report; 
and Services Labor Report. 








ALABAMA — Wm. D. Sulzby, Hayes Aircraft Corp. 
ARKANSAS — James W. Ault, Daisy Mfg Co. 


CALIFORNIA — M. G. Becker, Western Greyhound 
Lines Div., The Greyhound Corp.; Willard E. 
Crawford, Mendix Aviation Corp.; H. L. Dodson, 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.; Kenneth A. Dunn, Aero- 
nutronic Systems, Inc., subsidiary of Ford Motor 
Co.; J. C. Ellsworth, California Rank; Harry 
Gluck, Rose Marie Reid; Donald W. Hare, Cali- 
fornia & Ilawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., Ltd.; 
E. D. Hatfield, Ethyl Corp.; A. W. Hinz, Harvey 
Aluminum, Inc.; G. Harry Hutaff, The Sank of 
California; R. V. Javins, West Coast Electronic 
Products Dept., Radio Corp. of America; Edward 
S. Keller, Continental Baking Co., Inc.; O. C. 
Levo, Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc.; R. l/. MacMichael, 
Pacific Coast Engineering Co.; Eugene Mitchell, 
Horkey-Moore Associates; C. R. Redmond, G. M. 
Giannini & Co., Inc.; Wm. Schuberth, Pacific 
Airmotive Corp.; Ted T. Staffler, Permanente 
Cement Co.; Thomas L. Stats, Giannini Plasma- 
dyne Corp.; H. F. Weber, Safeway Stores, Inc. 


CONNECTICUT — D. N. Bonacci, Combustion En- 
gineering, Inc.; Donald E. Kullander, Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc.; Robert J]. McCaw, American Cyana- 
mid Co.; Warren L. Mottram, Wallace Silversmiths. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — C. P. Hutchens, Capi- 
tal Airlines; Chas. R. Weaver, Thompson’s Honor 
Dairy. 


FLORIDA — George F. Peters, Chris-Craft Corp.; 
John P. Roberts, Minute Maid Corp.; J. M. Rosen- 
thal, National Airlines, Inc.; H. H. Van Bockel, 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 


GEORGIA — Tom N. Boggs, LeTourneau-Westing- 
house Co., subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co.; S. M. Docie, Great Dane Trailers, Inc.; Win 
LeSueur, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


IDAHO — Lou Combe, Westvaco Mineral Products 
Div., Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


ILLINOIS — Paul D’Arco, Admiral Corp.; Loyle 
Davis, Wagner Castings Co.; L. E. Dorman, 
American Steel Foundries; Raymond Gassler, 
Frank G. Hough Co.; J. Paul Gibbs, Verson All- 
steel Press Co.; Ray Harrold, Jefferson Electric 
Co.; Lawrence ]. Hassel, Chicago Molded Prod- 
ucts Corp. ; Richard E. Hauslein, Flexonics Corp.; 
John R. Ittersagen, Fansteel Metallurgical Corp.; 
Don Jones, Ingersoll Products Div., Borg-Wamer 
Corp.; B. F. Lee, Ekco Products Co.; Delbert L. 
Miller, The Quaker Oats Co.; D. K. Moeller, The 
Peoria Journal Star, Inc.; P. R. Pearson, Austin 
Western Construction Equipment Div., Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp.; D. W. Shand, Jr., Zurich 
Insurance Co.; Carl C. Walters, Continental Casu- 
alty Co.; Thomas H. Young, Alton Rox Board Co. 


INDIANA — W. D. Denham, Cities Service Oil Co.; 
Delbert O. Detmer, The Richardson Co.; Robert 
C. Graves, Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc.; E. Lawson, 
American Bearing Corp.; J. ¥. Myers, Continental 
Steel Corp.; Remi C. Pattyn, Public Service Co. 
of Indiana, Inc. 


1OWA — E. H. Christensen, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
KANSAS — Donald E. Powell, Cessna Aircraft Co. 


KENTUCKY — Cleve Rumble, The Courier-Journal 
& The Louisville Times. 


The 1959-60 Panel 


LOUISIANA — R. S. Baines, Alcoa Steamship Co., 
Inc. 


MARYLAND — Edward E. Cook, The Hagerstown 
Rubber Co.; H. B. DeVinny, Davison Chemical 
Co., Div. of W.R. Grace & Co.; John K. Gearing, 
Nems-Clarke Co., Div. of Vitro Corp. of America. 


MASSACHUSETTS — James J. Gaffney, Jr., South- 
well Combing Co.; Harry M. Jones, Rice Barton 
Corp.; John R. Thurrott, Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
Joseph F. Tuscher, The Carter’s Ink Co.; Frank 
Zacher, Norton Co. 


MICHIGAN — P. D. Custer, Kellogg Co.; Ted J. 
Fleszar, Evans Products Co.; A. C. Hensel, 
Mueller Brass Co.; D. J. Hodges, Michigan Mutual 
Liability Co.; Robert C. McCoy, Wolverine Tube 
Div., Calumet & Hecla, Inc.; L. J. Padilla, Rock- 
well-Standard Corp.; Richard W. Seel, Gast Mfg. 
Corp. 


MINNESOTA — B. F. Christensen, S. B. Foot Tan- 
ning Co.; C. L. Dretze, Great Northem Oil Co.; 
John K. Ewing, First National Fank of Minneapo- 
lis; Richard W. Lamberton, Cargill, Inc. 


MISSISSIPPI! — W. J. Joyner, Hercules Powder Co.; 
F. R. Vernotzy, Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co. 


MISSOURI — William H. Bedell, Stix, Baer & Fuller; 
avis, Injection Molding Co.; George 
Heinz, Fouke Fur Co.; Paul T. Koenig, Foster 
Bros. Mfg. Co.; George Sherman, Noma Lites, 
Inc.; L. E. Shucart, Angelica Uniform Co. 


NEW JERSEY — /. R. Buchanan, Thomas Electron- 
ics, Inc.; C. L. Collison, General Aniline & Film 
Corp.; Robert W. Dingman, Nopco Chemical Co., 
Inc.; Werner W. Haardt, New Jersey Bank & Trust 
Co.; George P. Maginness, Wamer-Lambert Phar- 
maceutical Co.; R. E. Schmidt, Ciba Pharmaceu- 
tical Products, Inc.; Norman H. White, Charles 
Bruning Co., Inc.; G. N. Venezia, Engelhard In- 
dustries, Inc.; Robert S. Weisinger, Pyro Plastics 
Corp.; Sheldon Williams, Plonder-Tongue Labo 
ratories, Inc. 


NEW MEXICO — R. H. Blackman, Jr., Potash Co. 
of America. 


NEW YORK — W®. H. Brown, Textron, Inc.; /. J. 
Christophel, Sonotone Corp.; Carlton F. Coats, 
The Air Preheater Corp.; Harold L. Colvin, The 
Nestle Co., Inc.; Robert H. de Beer, The M. W. 
Kellogg Co.; Charles M. Dolan, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.; John GC. Gleason, Kraft Foods Div., Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp.; S. P. Kaye, Under- 
wood Corp.; Franklin W. Loeb, Austenal, Inc.; 
Norman MacLeod, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc.; 
Charles Mentzer, International General Electric 
Co.; John P. Morrissey, Peck & Peck; Theodore 
E. Mulford, Link Aviation, Inc., subsidiary of 
General Precision Equipment Corp.; Ruth H/. Pen- 
man, Fisher-Price Toys, Inc.; Ellsworth E. Rose, 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co.; Robert E. Slauenwhite, 
Art Steel Co., Inc.; A. C. Tait, Stromberg-Carlson 
Co., Div. of General Dynamics Corp.; E. M. Van 
Stone, Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA — John W. Bagwill, Cone Mills 
Corp.; M. R. Houston, General Telephone Co. of 
the Southeast; james S. Newbold, Carolina Power 
& Light Co.; ¥. //. Warren, Halifax Paper Co., 
Inc. 


OHIO — Wm. W. Baughman, Jr., B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co.; L. E. Bigler, The Aro Equipment Corp.; 
J.M. Collins, Anchor Hocking Glass Corp.; Charles 
W. Davis, The Fred Christen & Sons Co.; W. B. 
Dillon, Commercial Motor Freight, Inc.; Nelson 
T. Elliott, National Tool Co.; Robert C. Fletch- 
er, General Telephone Company of Ohio; Richard 
Gigax, The National City Bank of Cleveland; 
C. T. Gue, The Standard Products Co.; Walter 
K. Heckman, Price Brothers Co.; W. J. Henry, 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp.; 
Norman W. Jones, The Electric Storage Battery 
Company; John M. Koch, Midland-Ross Corp.; 
J. E. Lukacik, The Mohawk Rubber Co.; /. B. 
Manly, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.; Richard 
R. Price, The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co.; 
Fred R. Rauch, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co.; David T. Roadley, The East Ohio Gas Co.; 
Vincent A. Rosenthal, Euclid Div. , General Motors 
Corp.; Charles li. Thomas, Diamond Power Spe- 
cialty Corp.; J. F. Wible, The Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Co., subsidiary of The McNeil 
Machine & Engineering Co.; H. R. Winkle, Cop- 
perweld Steel Co.; Albert Wood, Detroit Steel 
Corp.; G. M. Young, The S. K. Wellman Co. 


OKLAHOMA ~— Fred E. Manasco, Crane Carrier Corp. 


OREGON — ¥W. E. Gordon, Portland General Electric 
Co.; Roy F. Renoud, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co.; Roger 
V. Wagner, Omark Industries, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA — J. O. Boyce, Air Products, Inc.; 
C.H. Chance, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; S.C. 
DeChant, Fisher Scientific Co.; Paul R. Kelleher, 
United States Hoffman Machinery Corp.; John B. 
Kramer, John Wood Co.; R. James Lotz, Jr., 
Downingtown Paper Co.; William M. Pye, Jr., 
American Encaustic Tiling Co., Inc.; ¥.C. Rhoads, 
C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co.; T. J. Ryan, Lukens Steel 
Co.; W. C. Stonehouse, Jr.; Latrobe Steel Co.; 
George Walton, Dixie Cup Div., American Can 
Co.; R. L. Woodruff, Jr., Thompson Products, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND — Alexander Cameron, Paragon 
Worsted Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Dwight Frye, Mayfair Mills. 


TENNESSEE — M. D. Hollingsworth, Tennessee 
Products & Chemical Corp.; L. R. Kelt, Hecke- 
thorn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Richard C. Miller, Miller 
Brothers Co., Inc.; John R. Ruggles, Fulton 
Sylphon Div., Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 


TEXAS — Marvin H. Berkeley, Texas Instruments, 
Inc.; Robert H. Davis, Jr., Otis Engineering Corp. ; 
M. E. Eliot, Mosher Steel Co.; /. G. Neuman, 
Weiner’s Stores; Wilma B. Sterling, Austex Foods, 
Inc. 


UTAH — Wiley /. Beavers, Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 


VIRGINIA — Walter P. Stuart, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp. 


WASHINGTON ~— Frank D. Baker, Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co.; John F. Bohler, Van Waters & Rogers, 
Inc.; Fred Huleen, Boeing Airplane Co.; Lowry 
Wyatt, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA — Paul J. Cerhardt, Koppers Co., 
Inc.; Stanley Wallace, Gravely Tractors, Inc. 


WISCONSIN — ¥. J. Ladwig, Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. 
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ORIENTATION OF NEW EMPLOYEES 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, eighth and last in the 1959-60 series, is based on data submitted by 112 executives 
participating in the Personnel Policies Forum. For the purposes of the study, activities concerned with 
helping employees in the actual performance of job duties have been excluded as being more nearly with- 
in the province of training than that of orientation. 





In about four fifths of companies, orientation starts on the day the employee reports for work. 
The duration, among firms that specify it, is from 15 minutes to four months; in half the companies the 
program lasts four hours or less. In about a seventh, the program is of indefinite duration. 


Some 56 percent of Panel members classify their own programs as informal, 39 percent consider 
theirs to be formal, and the rest have programs of both kinds. A formal setup is found more often among 
the larger companies (those with more than 1,000 employees.) One of the differences usually existing 
between formal and informal programs is that the first-named have regular classes; in fact, 87 percent 
of companies with formal programs have one or more instructors assigned at least part time to such 
classes. These classes usually are not very large; in a fifth of companies, they have not more than five 
members, and consist of not more than 10 members in another three tenths of firms. Few instructors 
spend more than a small part of their working time on orientation classes; close to four fifths spend less 
than 20 percent of their time in this way. 


A study of the topics covered in orientation shows, in part, that more than nine tenths of firms 
cover company rules and regulations and employee benefits; from three fifths to four fifths deal with 
company products, history, and organization; and smaller proportions, down to about a sixth, cover 
plant layout, collective bargaining, and safety. About three quarters of companies give the same pro- 
gram to all new employees; the rest have two or more programs, each covering a separate group. 


All but one company in the sample hand out printed matter to help orient new employees. In order 
of frequency, the most common items are fringe-benefit booklets; employee handbooks; copies of the 
union contract; materials dealing with the firm's history, products, or operations; and safety booklets. 


About two fifths of Panel members treat orientation as a one-shot affair; once it's finished, it's 
over. But the majority practice some form of follow-up. Some reinterview new employees one, two, or 
three months after induction; others check on progress at irregular intervals; and a few have a single 
follow-up interview, usually within a month of the initial orientation procedures. 


One way of helping a new man to adjust quickly is to assign an experienced employee to serve as 
his "sponsor." Some 22 percent of executives follow this practice. Except, perhaps, for a free meal, 
provided by a fourth of companies with sponsors, these employees are not paid extra for their orienta- 
tion duties. 


1 
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Informal programs described by Panel members follow several patterns. The two most common 
are: (1) for two or more departments and persons to share in the procedure and (2) for the personnel or 
the training department to do the job by itself. Other firms rely chiefly on the supervisor, or upon the 
employee handbook, to help the new employee over the early bumps, and a number provide whoever does 
the job with forms and checklists to make sure that nothing important has been overlooked. 


Examination of what Panel members have to say about the first-line supervisor's role in orienta- 
tion leads to this conclusion: in most companies, the supervisor plays a relatively minor part in the 
program. There is nothing in the responses to suggest why this should be so. 


Does proper attention to orientation pay off (as, for example, in better morale or decreased turn- 
over)? Just short of 90 percent of Panel members believe it does, and some of them are very strongly 
convinced. The small remainder bring in, for the most part, a Scotch verdict: "not proved." In order 
to evaluate the success of orientation, executives make use of such things as studies of trends in turn- 
over, periodic follow-up interviews with new hires, progress reports from supervisors and department 
heads, and similar practices. 


TIMING & DURATION OF ORIENTATION 


The length of time you think of orientation as lasting and, to a lesser degree, the point where you 
think of it as beginning depend mainly on what you mean by the term. In one company, orientation might 
involve a whole staff of instructors, formalized classes, printed literature, and so on; in another, it 
might be limited to showing a man where to hang his hat and telling him the foreman's name. 


In order that Panel members should be talking as much as possible about the same thing, an ar- 
bitrary definition of the term was given in the questionnaire. In this survey, it was stated, "orientation" 
refers to those things, with the exception of training in the actual duties of the job, that management 
may do to help new employees feel at home, provide them with the information they need about the com- 
pany and its regulations, and fit them quickly and smoothly into their new surroundings." (From this 
point of view, by the way, it's the nature of an activity, not the time when it is carried out, that deter- 
mines whether it is a part of the orientation process. ) 








We realize that many personnel-industrial relations executives consider job training an integral 
part of the orientation or induction process. Why, then, is it excluded from the definition? The chief 
reason is that orientation, particularly in the case of skilled or professional occupations, may otherwise 
be thought of as going on for a very long time, even for the duration of the job. And, as a matter of fact, 
just such an answer came from one or two members of the Panel. For example, in reply to a question 
as to the duration of orientation procedures in his company, the personnel manager of a larger Midwest- 
ern companv writes: "Ten to 20 minutes initially; carried on by supervisor for perhaps 30 minutes to 
one hour." Elsewhere, though, the same executive reports: “Orientation in our company is a continu- 
ous process for approximately one year." 


It's clear that the word "orientation" is being applied, in this example, to two different things. 
The first-named procedures, those that last for a combined period of some 45 to 90 minutes, have to do 
with the employee's adjustment to his new environment. Just what the "continuous process" is that goes 
on "for approximately one year" is not spelled out, but it probably concerns itself with efforts to im- 
prove the employee's job performance as such. 


When Orientation Starts 





The usual thing in companies on the Panel is for orientation to start the day the new employee 
reports for work. This happens in 81 percent of firms. In 17 percent, orientation begins on some other 
day, and in the remaining 2 percent, it begins on the same day for some employees but not for others. 
The responses show no great differences between larger and smaller companies with respect to these 
practices. 


The table that follows shows when orientation starts in those companies where it begins on some 
day other than that on which the employee starts work. 


Figures in the table are based on these companies only. 
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When Orientation Starts, Other Than on Day Employee Reports for Work 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 





At time of hiring, before starting on job 50% 30% 8 
Within one month after date of hiring 19 30 os 
Up to one week before reporting for work 12 20 «<< 
*Other 19 20 17 
100% “100% 100%, 





* Orientation held bimonthly, quarterly, or semiannually. 


How Long Orientation Lasts 





Among companies that specify the duration of their orientation procedures (almost nine tenths of 
the Panel), programs range in length from as little as a quarter of an hour to as much as four months. 
In half the companies, duration is four hours or less; in over a fifth, the range is from one day to five; 
and in about a sixth, the program lasts anywhere from about three weeks to four months. The remain- 
ing firms (close to a sixth) don't specify any time limit. Orientation goes on in these companies "until 
the employee knows his way around”; “until the supervisor is satisfied"; "for several weeks"; or for a 
period governed by "the size of the unit," "the nature of the job," "the requirements of the individual, " 
or some similar factor. 


As a rule, orientation seems to be conducted on a more or less continuous basis. A few com- 
panies, however, split their programs up. They give, for example, "a half hour the first morning--a 
full half day later"; "two half days" [at different times]; "about three hours [on the first day]; within 
first 10 weeks on the job, a second meeting is held, in which employee benefits are completely detailed." 


Below is a table showing the proportions of companies that carry on orientation for various lengths 
of time. As can be seen, there is a striking degree of similarity between the practices of larger com- 
panies and smaller ones. 


How Long Orientation Procedures Last 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 








One hour or less 21% 20% 23% 
One and a half to four hours 29 30 27 
One to five working days 22 21 23 
Three weeks to four months 17 19 14 
No definite duration 15 14 18 
104% 104% 106% 





In the first group, consisting of companies whose programs last for one hour or less, the inclu- 
sion of the words "or less" is no mere formality. Five of every six firms in the group devote some- 
where between 15 and 45 minutes to orientation, and only a sixth spend as much as an hour on their pro- 
grams. At the other extreme, in the "three weeks to four months” group, only one company has a 
program lasting four months, and a couple have procedures that last three months. In the other firms 
in the group, orientation goes on for three weeks, 30 days, 60 days, four to six working weeks, or two 
months, with one month occurring more frequently than any of the other periods. 


Percentages in the table total slightly more than 100 because of the previously mentioned fact that 
a handful of firms have programs of different durations for different groups of employees. For example: 
one company gives a half day to hourly employees and two days to professional engineers; another has a 
two-hour informal program for hourly employees and a formal program, lasting up to four weeks, for 
sales, engineering, technical, and management personnel; a third firm devotes three hours to the orien- 
tation of salaried employees but spends a day on those who will work on hourly-paid jobs. 


FORMAL & INFORMAL PROGRAMS: FREQUENCY & NATURE 


On the basis of Panel members' classification of their own orientation programs as formal or 
informal, the latter have a numerical edge. In all, 56 percent of executives class their programs as 
informal and 39 percent consider theirs to be formal. The remaining Panel members (5 percent) report 
that they have a formal program for some employees and an informal one for others; a formal program 
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in some plants and an informal one in others (this in the case of a couple of multiplant firms); or, as 
reported by one executive, a set of procedures that he thinks is best described as "semiformal." 


As might be expected, larger companies are somewhat more prone to use formal procedures 
than smaller firms. The difference, however, is not very large, as the following table shows: 


Relative Frequency of Informal & Informal Programs 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 





Formal 39% 41% 33% 
? Informal 56 55 60 
*Other 7 


a a 


* Described above, in second paragraph preceding. 





Looked at from the outside, one of the chief differences between formal and informal programs 
seems to be that the former tend to present information in a more highly organized way, usually with 
regular classes and instructors, a planned curriculum to be covered, and so on. Of course, as one 
executive who has a formal program points out, this doesn't mean that dullness or rigidity are neces- 
sarily the consequence. He remarks: 


A new employee on his first day is psychologically receptive to information about the com- 
pany. In addition, first impressions are tremendously important. The induction or orientation 
of new employees should, therefore, be well planned and efficiently executed. There is a tend- 
ency for induction programs to become routine. Someone must constantly provide the spark 
necessary to keep the program active and effective. --John W. Bagwill, Vice President, Cone 
Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 


STAFFING THE FORMAL PROGRAM 


All but 13 percent of member companies with formal programs have one or more regular instruc- 
tors assigned at least part time to conducting orientation classes. The number of such instructors ranges 
from one to 30. About a seventh of companies involved say the number used varies (as a rule, between 
one and four) according to the number of employees oriented. The 13 percent of firms who do not 
maintain a regular instructional staff simply assign management people (usually a department head, some- 
one from the personnel office, and/or the immediate supervisor) to groups of new employees in need of 
orientation. The table that follows shows the proportions of firms that use various numbers of instructors. 
Figures are based just on those firms having.formal orientation programs. 


Numbers of Instructors Used in Formal Programs 





All Cos. LargerCos. Smaller Cos. 








One instructor 31% 26% 50% 
Two instructors 31 29 37 
Three instructors 5 6 ~“ 
*More than three instructors 6 9 “- 
**Varies according to size of class 14 17 on 
No permanently assigned instructors 13 13 13 
100% 100% 100% 





* Five or six; in one case, 30. **Usually, between one and four. 


The table shows that no smaller company has more than two permanently assigned instructors, 
whereas 15 percent of larger companies have more than this number regularly, and another 17 percent 
(those where the number of instructors varies according to the size of the class) may exceed it on 
occasion. 


It should be emphasized at this point that "regular" or "permanently assigned" instructors are 


not necessarily full-time instructors. The reference is merely to persons at least a part of whose reg- 
ular duties is to instruct members of orientation classes. 
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STAFFING THE FORMAL PROGRAM 





Average Number of Employees in Class 





Panel members with formal programs were asked how many, on the average, are in one of their 
orientation classes or groups. Classes of not more than 10 employees are the most common; those with 
not more than five and those with not more than 20 tie for second place. Fifty is the biggest average 
membership reported. Two or three don't name any figure; they say only that the size of their classes 
is "indefinite" or "varies with employment." 


A few executives give single-valued answers on class size: i.e., they say there are usually eight 
members, 12, 20, or some other definite number. Most, however, answer in the form of ranges. For 
example, one will say membership ranges from one to five while another gives a range of six to 12; still 
others state that class membership is “between one and 10," “up to 30," "not over 40," and the like. 


To avoid confusion, the various kinds of data have been combined into groupings on the basis of 
their maximum possible value; e.g. , not more than five, not more than 10, and soon. At the beginning 
of this subsection, the size of orientation classes was described in this way, and the table below consists 
of such groupings, with five-point intervals between them. 








The groupings in the table are not cumulative. For example, the fourth line, “not more than 20," 
includes responses based on orientation classes with not more than 16, not more than 17, not more than 
18, not more than 19, or not more than 20 members, and no others. 

Percentages in the table are based on the number of firms having formal orientation programs. 


Average Number of Employees in Orientation Classes 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 





Not more than 5 19% 14% 33% 
Not more than 10 30 25 45 
Not more than 15 8 ll 7 
Not more than 20 19 21 ll 
Other 24 29 ll 
100% 100% 100% 





The category “other” includes companies with maximum class memberships of 25, 30, 40, and 
50, as well as firms that give no definite figures for the size of their orientation classes. 


Time Spent by Instructors on Orientation 





What proportion of their working time do instructors spend on orientation, taking into account 
actual class time, time spent in preparation, and any other (as, for example, in receiving training)? 
In over three quarters of the companies with formal orientation, instructors spend less than a fifth of 
their time in this way. In only 6 percent of companies is as much as half the instructors’ time spent on 
orientation, and no company reports a larger figure. The following table shows Panel members' prac- 
tices. Figures are based on the number of firms with formal programs. 


Working Time Spent by Instructors on Orientation 








% of Time All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Less than 5% 34% 37% 25% 
5- 19% 43 41 50 
20- 34% 9 7 13 
35-49% o = -< 
50% 6 3 12 
Other 8 12 2 
100% 100% 100% 





The category "other" consists of the indefinite responses. These include one that puts the time 


spent in orientation at "1-10 percent," and a few which say only that it varies, or use other words 
to the same effect. 
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Qualifications Panel Members Want Instructors to Have 





There's one thing that nearly all Panel members want an orientation instructor to have, and that's 
knowledge of his subject matter. Depending on the content of the course, this may involve company his- 
tory and policy, products, plant layout, rules and regulations, problems of new employees, and the like. 


The following table lists the qualifications named by 5 percent or more of executives each. Quite 
a few name more than one qualification (one person lists six). This is why the figures (which are based 
on the number of companies having formal programs) add up to more than 100 percent. 


Qualifications Named by at Least 5% of Panel Members 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 





Knowledge of subject matter 91% 96% 75% 
Effectiveness in presenting information 26 28 13 
Neatness of appearance 12 16 —- 
Empathy; friendliness; warmth 12 12 13 
Possession of a college degree 6 8 oe 
Interest in teaching new employees 6 4 12 





Other requirements, each named by fewer than 5 percent of executives, are that the instructor 
should (1) have poise; (2) be sincere; (3) be a safety engineer; (4) be a member of the personnel depart- 
ment; (5) be of foreman rank, or higher; (6) feel responsible for new employees’ success. And, finally, 
one executive registers the opinion that instructors don't need any special qualifications. 


Viewed broadly, the responses suggest that knowledge of subject matter is the one qualification 
most Panel members really look for in an instructor. Even the instructor's ability to teach what he 
knows is specified by less than three tenths of executives who call for such knowledge. Apparently, then, 
some take it pretty much for granted that a man who possesses information knows how to transmit it. 


Where Instructors Come From 





Panel members draw instructors from a variety of sources, but the personnel department is the 
one place nearly everyone (i.e. , 91 percent of those having formal programs) uses. Next, department 
heads and first-line supervisors run a dead heat with 21 percent of companies each; 17 percent of firms 
draw on the training department; and about a tenth use people from the safety department. 


One or two companies each use as instructors persons from such departments as public relations, 
employment, management development, or administrative design, and one executive makes use of repre- 
sentatives of the local telephone company for certain purposes. 


More than half the companies (56 percent) draw all their instructors from a single source-~-the 
personnel department, in most cases. The remainder make use of from two to four sources each. 


WHAT ORIENTATION COVERS 


What topics are covered in a typical orientation program? If the possible subjects were to be 
named one by one, the list would be unmanageably long. So they were grouped into broad categories 
and supplied to the Panel in the form of a checklist. Each executive was asked to indicate which cate- 
gories are covered in his program, and to name any not included in the list. 


A study of the responses leads to this generalization: Topics of direct concern to employees 
seem much more likely to be included than those describing aspects of the company affecting employees 
only indirectly. For example, the number of programs that cover rules and regulations, or employee 
benefits, is about half again as large as the number that discuss the company's history, products, or 
organization. 


Following are the topics named in the checklist, in order of the frequency with which they are 
covered. (The figure following each topic is the percentage of all companies that cover the subject in 
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their programs. Size seems to make little difference; hence, there is no breakdown into larger and 
smaller companies. ) 


(1) Company rules and regulations--98%; (2) employee benefits--95%; (3) employee servi- 
ces--78%; (4) company products--63%; (5) company history--60%; (6) company organization--56%; 
(7) plant layout--46%; (8) collective bargaining practices--35%. It should be noted that 43 percent of 
the companies that do not discuss collective bargaining report that they have no union. The rest don't 
Say one way or the other. 


In response to the request to name topics covered in orientation but not in the checklist, Panel 
members submitted numerous additional subjects. Few, though, were named by more than one or two. 
Chief exceptions are the subjects of safety, named by 17 percent of executives; manufacturing processes 
and procedures, mentioned by 8 percent; and the personnel department and its activities, referred to by 
about the same number. Sixteen other topics, each listed by more than one Panel member but fewer than 
5 percent, are these: health; state and local taxes; cost and quality control; housekeeping; educational 
opportunities; supervisory training; suggestion system; employee publications; military service policy; 
activities of competitors; earnings potential; opportunities for promotion; service awards; customer re- 
lations; and employee activities. 


Single v. Multiple Orientation Programs 





Panel members were asked this question: Do all groups of employees (such as office, production, 
professional, etc.) receive the same orientation program; and if not, to what groups are separate pro- 
grams given? The responses show that in most companies (73 percent) there is a single program for 


everyone; the remaining 27 percent of larger firms and 26 percent of smaller ones have two or more 
separate groups. 


The most frequent division is into plant and office employees, with a separate program for each. 
Other groups who receive special orientation consist of employees from the manufacturing, administra- 
tive, engineering (and other professional), sales, and warehousing branches of the business. 


Plant Tours 


The final question on the content of orientation programs concerns the prevalence of guided tours 
of the plant, as part of the getting-acquainted process. Such tours are conducted by most companies 
(61 percent); the other 39 percent have none. Some firms qualify their "yesses" by such phrases as 
“restricted to the area of employment," "just department involved," or "optional with employees." 
Plant tours are more common in smaller companies; 69 percent have them, as against 58 percent of 
larger firms. 


An interesting variant on the plant tour is the practice of a company which shows employees 
around by means of a slide projector, instead of physically taking them from place to place. 


USE OF PRINTED MATERIALS 


With the exception of one company, all those in the sample give new employees some form of 
printed matter as part of the orientation process. About 11 percent give out only one item, usually a 
company handbook or its equivalent. Two thirds of companies distribute two to four items; the rest 
(not quite a fourth) give out more than four. The largest number of items is uncertain, since several 


firms pass out a dozen or so pieces of literature, plus "several" or "a number of" or "a kit of" 
benefit booklets. 


The responses give reason to think that it is chiefly in this area that Panel members make what- 
ever effort they exert to "indoctrinate" new employees. In the answers to that section of the question- 
naire which dealt with the content of Panel members' programs, there was no mention of indoctrination 
as such. A few executives do, however, refer specifically to "indoctrination booklets. '' Moreover, as 
we shall see in a moment, a substantial majority of firms distribute employee handbooks; and a recent 
Personnel Policies Forum survey of such handbooks (""Employee Handbooks," July 1959) showed that a 








large proportion of them had a section discussing the mutuality of interests between the company and its 
employees. 
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The table that follows shows the various kinds of printed material, according to subject matter, 
that are given out by at least 5 percent each of Panel members as a part of orientation. 


Kinds of Printed Material Given Out in Orientation 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 








Fringe benefit booklets 73% 77% 63% 
Employee handbook 70 67 78 
Copies of union contract 30 31 26 
Company history, products, &/or operations 20 21 15 
Safety handbook 14 16 ll 
Copies of house organs 7 9 4 
Booklet on suggestion system 6 9 on 





Other printed materials, given out by less than 5 percent of companies each, include the follow- 
ing: map or directory of the plant; flow chart of manufacturing processes; annual report; telephone tips; 
record of medical expense; civil defense; parking lot diagram and rules; organization chart; identifica- 
tion card; thrift and profit-sharing book; vacation bulletin. 


FOLLOWING UP 


Once the initial orientation procedure has ended, does the program stop here or is there later 
some kind of follow-up? Three fifths of Panel members follow up; the others do not. But as one of the 
latter points out, their policies might be altered if the need were to arise. He says: 


Unusual early turnover would prompt follow-up. This has not been necessary to date since 
early-turnover analysis indicates little problem presently with orientation procedures.--J. F. 
Tuscher, Personnel Director, The Carter's Ink Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Those Panel members who follow up the initial procedure do so in a variety of ways. Many set 
up reinterviews with the new employee at regular intervals. Evaluation of how the employee is getting 
along is most common after a lapse of 90 days, or at successive intervals of 30, 60, and 90 days. Other 
companies check up at unspecified intervals--"periodically," "from time to time," or "if problems de- 
velop. '' The smallest group of executives among those who practice follow-up are the ones that treat it 
as a one-shot affair. When handled in this way, checkup usually takes place within three weeks to a 
month after orientation has ended. 

In addition to whatever program of follow-up they have, some executives believe that informa- 
tion-giving should take place whenever it is needed. Here is an example: 


After 90 days' employment, the employee is eligible for insurance benefits. He is again in- 
terviewed by the Personnel Director, his insurance wishes established, and a discussion period 
follows at which time the employee may complain, ask for advice, etc. This interview usually 
lasts about a half hour. We have continual orientation, especially in the factory. For example, 
if a layoff occurs, as each employee is notified, his right to apply for unemployment compensa- 
tion is explained; the possibility of returning to work on a given date, his right to continue his 
group insurance, and the call-back procedure are all explained. --(Mrs.) Wilma B. Sterling, 
Personnel Director, Austex Foods, Inc., Austin, Tex. 


Other Panel members think of follow-up as being needed over a prolonged period of time, but 
as coming nevertheless to an end at some point. One such executive remarks: 


While I am a firm believer in orientation programs, I feel their effect is lost if they are 
not followed up on a yearly basis for at least three years. In other words, new personnel must 
be followed and... new policies explained, etc., for an initial period.--W.W. Baughman, Jr., 
Director, Employee Relations, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. , Cleveland, Ohio. 


Of course, as another Panel member points out, follow-up need not necessarily be formal: 
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Although there is no formal mechanism, personal contact and observation by the orientation 
staff are used. --Fred Huleen, Director of Personnel, Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, Wash. 


In fact, some Panel members prefer to stress an atmosphere of informality, and report that 
follow-up interviews in their companies are conducted over the luncheon table, or during a coffee break. 


SPONSORS 


One of the things that is sometimes done to help new employees to fit more easily into their un- 
familiar surroundings is the assignment of experienced employees to act as "sponsors." This practice 
is followed by 22 percent of Panel members. 


In order of the number of executives who name them, the main duties of sponsors are (1) famil- 
iarizing new employees with their surroundings and associates; (2) making them feel at home; (3) ac- 
quainting them with the rules. Duties named by one Panel member each are to acquaint the new man with 
the safety program, familiarize him with employee benefits, and tell him whom to consult in management 
or in the union when he has a problem. 


One fourth of larger companies with sponsors pay for the sponsor's and the new employee's lunch 
on the latter's first working day. Except for this free meal, no company on the Panel pays its sponsors 
extra for looking after new employees. 


Sponsors are assigned, and their work is reviewed, by the new employee's supervisor in 69 per- 
cent of companies that have sponsors; by the department head in 25 percent; and by the training depart- 
ment in the remaining 6 percent. 


THE INFORMAL PROGRAM 


Management seems to choose orientation programs of an informal nature for several reasons, to 
judge by Panel members' descriptions of such programs. The company may simply be too small for any 
very elaborate procedure. On the other hand, those who develop the program may see no advantage in 
formality, and may, in fact, consider it a hindrance. The following comments, for example, are abridg- 
ed from those of the P-IR executive of a company with over 4,000 employees--big enough for a formal 
program if it wished to install one. 


We have never had a formal program but have maintained an informal policy... of informing 
the new employee... [He] is presented with a booklet... The personnel manager or his assistant 
will discuss the contents and then suggest further reading or study by the employee... Follow-up 
is programmed for the next month following his employment for a check on his understanding of 
the policies and practices, as well as his general attitude. We... feel that the informal approach 
has been successful and that our new employees are quickly taken into "the family" and feel more 
at home with this approach. --H.B. DeVinny, Vice President, Industrial & Public Relations, 
Davison Chemical Div., W.R. Grace & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


The programs described by Panel members follow all sorts of patterns. A reasonably typical one: 


All new employees are processed in by the personnel department. In all cases, the Person- 
nel Manager (or assistant) elaborates on company rules and regulations, employee benefits and 
services, and, in some cases, on company history and products. The personnel department then 
assigns a staff member to take the new employee on a tour of the plant and introduce him to the 
individuals with whom he will be associated. The new employee is then turned over to his imme- 
diate supervisor for on-the-job orientation and job assignment. --Pete De Paolo, Personnel Man- 
ager, Plasmadyne Corp., Santa Ana, Calif. 


This program follows one of the two most common patterns, which is for two or more depart- 
ments and individuals to share in the orientation process. Other examples of this sort of program are 
these: 


Our orientation program for new employees falls somewhere between formal and informal. 
On the morning of the day a new employee starts to work, a member of the personnel department 
staff takes him to a section of the cafeteria. While there, over a cup of coffee, the employee 
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handbook is explained, i.e., company policies and employee benefits are explained. This is 
done informally so the employee may ask questions at any time. The employee is then taken to 
his department head, foreman, or supervisor, and the particular rules and operation of the de- 
partment are explained. One to three hours is required for the whole process, depending upon 
the size of the group. --Donald E. Powell, Employee Relations Manager, Cessna Aircraft Co. , 
Wichita, Kan. 

* * * 

The personnel interviewer greets new employees singly or in small groups and describes 
benefits and rules, company history, pay day, instruction on time cards, and answers any ques- 
tions new employees may ask. The immediate supervisor indoctrinates the new employee in de- 
partment operation and explains work hours, rest periods, location of rest rooms, and lunch 
facilities. --John M. Harlan, Personnel Manager, Admiral Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


Almost equally common as a pattern is the program where the whole job of orientation is done in 


the personnel or the training department--usually at the time of hiring. Here are examples of this type 


of program. (One executive, incidentally, is not too happy about the setup. ) 


Employee benefit plans, plant rules, safety program, etc., is explained by Industrial Rela- 
tions representative at time of employment.--Walter P. Stuart, Manager, Employment Relations, 
Industrial Chemicals Div. , Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. , Saltville, Va. 

* * ~ 


Immediately after physical examinations are completed, small groups of new employees are 
given an informal talk by the Employment Supervisor. Topics checked in Question 4 [content of 
program] are covered. The discussion is completed by giving new employees written reporting 
instructions. --Thomas J. Cummings, Assistant, Labor Relations, The Nestle Co., Inc. , White 
Plains, N. Y. 

* * * 

Frankly, we are not doing much; at least, we feel it is too little. New employees are given 
rundown by personnel department on office rules, group plans, payday, vacations, and handed 
written materials described in Question 5.--Personnel Director, larger Midwestern company. 


Another variant is to depend on the immediate supervisor to do the whole job. As one of the fol- 


lowing comments indicates, this method may not always produce satisfactory results. 


First-line supervisors give new employees all information regarding procedures within 
plant and work area. They take employees on tour of plant, showing them rest room, lunch 
room, etc. Introduce them to other employees. ~-larger Western company. 

* * * ‘ 

Supervisor is totally responsible for acquainting employee with new assignment and depart- 

mental procedures. --Win LeSueur, Personnel Manager, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga. 
* * * 

[We] leave it up to supervisor to get man acquainted. [The role he plays] depends on make- 

up of supervisor. If he is inclined to be helpful he'll do a better job. --larger Central Co. 


Still another type of program appears to rely chiefly on the employee handbook (or other written 


materials) to carry the main burden of getting information across to the new employee. For example: 


We have no formal plan as such. New employees are given a booklet describing the history 
of the company, scope of operations, employment policies, benefit programs, rules, etc. This 
booklet is complete and is kept current. In addition, certain matters are covered verbally by 
department supervisors. --O.C. Levo, Personnel Policy Committee, Hills Brothers Coffee, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

* * * 

Each new hire is provided with a booklet written especially for new employees to answer 
their questions. Also they receive a booklet on life insurance and one on health insurance. The 
Personnel Manager spends about 15 minutes with each new hire explaining rates of pay, rate 


progression, hours of work, probation, fringes, and answering any questions that come up. --H. L. 


Dodson, Personnel Manager, Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., Riverside, Calif. 
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Finally, some companies provide whoever is chiefly responsible for orientation with forms and 
checklists designed to insure that all the important points have been covered. The employee may be re- 
quired to sign the form, in token of his having been through the prescribed routine. 


At least one executive feels management should avoid getting carried away on the subject of 
orientation. After explaining that prospective employees are told about the company before they have 
accepted an offer of employment, and to help them make up their minds, this Panel member goes on: 


We want an applicant to have as clear an understanding of what we are like as we can rea- 
sonably give him, and this includes some of our faults as well as our virtues. We do not make 
a fetish of orientation; if an employee eventually feels that our company is a second home for him, 
it is because of his daily relationships with us and his recognition that we are interested in him-- 
not because we spent three days telling him we are nice people. --Charles T. Gue, Director of 
Industrial Relations, The Standard Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROLE OF FIRST- LINE SUPERVISOR 


Analysis of Panel members' answers concerning the immediate supervisor's role in orientation 
leads to the conclusion that, in most companies, he plays a rather minor part in the process. Some 
representative comments will make this clear. 


None, other than orientation to the work unit. --Robert S. Chabon, Training Administrator, 
CIBA Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Summit, N. J. 
* x « 


Limited in strict sense of orientation. Play largest part in programs such as safety, etc.-- 
Norman MacLeod, General Manager, Industrial Relations, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
Rome, N. Y. 


* * * 


Makes employee feel welcome first day on the job--also responsible for scheduling to the 
formal orientation program at the end of 30 days of employment. --George Shusta, Supervisor, 
Employee Services, National City Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * x 


Our first-line supervisors are involved in our orientation program for trainees only. They 
have an opportunity to discuss with the trainees the activities of their particular department. -- 
larger Northeastern company. 

* * * 

First-line supervisors physically show new employees the dispensary, wash rooms, tool 
crib, time clocks, and other facilities outside their work areas which they will need to know 
about, and introduce them to another employee or two--Charles T. Gue, Director of Industrial 
Relations, The Standard Products Co. , Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 

First-line supervisor has no part in formal orientation.--R.H. Davis, Jr., Personnel 

Director, Otis Engineering Corp. , Dallas, Tex. 


Following, by way of contrast, are comments describing orientation programs in which the im- 
mediate supervisor is given a more important role to play. 


Has responsibility for introducing new people to self, other supervisors, and to fellow 
employees. Familiarizes new people with job and departmental area. In addition reviews rate 
of pay, relief and lunch periods, presents free lunch ticket and arranges for "escort" in person 
of an"old timer, " instructions for marking time card, rules review, policy regarding absences, 
product protection and quality control standards, safety rules, wearing of company iniforms, 
company bulletin boards. --Power Custer, Vice President, Industrial Relations, Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

* * * 

Introduces person to department people; tours pertinent area of plant; describes department 
and job relation to product; discusses safety and services. An employee is selected to take new 
person to free lunch for both in cafeteria. Instructions are continuous until person is integrated 
and familiar with area and company.--R.P. Gassler, Personnel Manager, The Frank G. Hough 
Co., Libertyville, Ill. 
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Comments of the first type outnumber those of the second by approximately three to one. 
There's nothing in the data that serves to explain the reason for either type of practice. True, all but 
one of the quoted companies whose supervisors play minor roles has a formal program. This fact 
would perhaps be more illuminating, were it not that both of the firms cited as giving their supervisors 
a bigger share in orientation have formal programs too. 


Whatever the respective merits of these two policies, the Panel members cited above are all 
perfectly clear about what their supervisors do. The importance of such knowledge to the executive's 
peace of mind is pointed up by this worried Panel member: 


This [role of supervisor] is probably our big problem. We do not know what the first-line 
supervisor is doing. If he is a good supervisor he is probably doing a fair or better job on 
orientation but we do not know what it is that he does. --Personnel Director, larger Central 
company. 


EVALUATION & RESULTS 


How important is it to have an orientation program? Is it really worthwhile? And how can you 
tell whether the one you have is accomplishing anything? 


Granted that the results of orientation cannot be separated with mathematical precision from the 
effects of other personnel actions, most Panel members seem nevertheless to feel that if it's worth tak- 
ing the trouble to hire a new employee, it's worth taking the trouble to start him off as well as possible. 


Here, for example, are two such executives: 


We know from exit interviews and other comments of supervisors and employees that the 
lack of a formal program and follow-up has resulted in the loss of several employees. The 
general consensus is that we would have better morale and a lower quit rate if we had paid atten- 
tion to orientation. --Jerome Schlactus, Personnel Manager, Giannini Controls Corp., Pasadena, 
Calif. 

* * * 

Failure to have at least a basic orientation program would be disastrous. It is absolutely 
essential for the new employee, the foreman, and the company. --George Sherman, Personnel 
Director, Noma Lites, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Over-all, in answer to the question, "is there any evidence that proper attention to orientation 
pays off in improved morale, decreased early waste and spoilage, a lower quit rate, or the like?" 87 
percent of Panel members say "yes" and only 13 percent say "no." (Moreover, it must be remembered 
that "'no"’ doesn't mean the executive necessarily thinks orientation is a waste of time; it can mean only 
that he has no evidence that it pays.) 


Here are a few additional remarks, abridged from favorable comments. "We firmly believe the 
first day on the job is the most important single day in the employee's relationship with his company. It 
is the day that lasting impressions and attitudes are formed." ‘Better attitude and stronger company 
identification result from planned discussion during short orientation period." ‘Pays off in lower turn- 
over, better morale, better understanding. '' Each of these comments is representative of a number of 
others. 


Following are typical remarks made by Panel members who hold the opposite point of view. 


Frankly we don't know how to evaluate orientation in the areas you describe. All of these 
things are affected by so many other things such as supervision, communications, etc. How 
would you relate improvement to one specific factor?--L.E. Shucart, National Personnel 
Manager, Angelica Uniform Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


* * 
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No objective evidence that could be considered “proof. "--John G. Gleason, Division Person- 
nel Manager, Kraft Foods Div. , National Dairy Products Corp. , New York, N. Y. 
7 . * 


No carefully controlled studies made.--T.J. Ryan, Manager, Labor Relations, Lukens Steel 
Co. , Coatesville, Pa. 


How Panel Members Evaluate Programs 





Panel members use various means to determine how well the orientation program is fulfilling its 
purpose. Below, in order of frequency, is a list of methods named by more than two executives each. 


(1) Trends in turnover during first 30 to 60 days after hiring; (2) periodic follow-up interviews 
with new employees; (3) reports from supervisors and department heads on progress of new hires; (4) 
informal review or formal examinations to determine how much employees learned during orientation; 
(5) number of problems that can be traced to incomplete orientation; (6) auditing new employees' atti- 
tudes about orientation by means of questionnaires; (7) length of time it takes new employees to become 
productive. 





PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March 1951 
Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits for 
Foremen), April 1951 
Is Management Listening? May 1951 
Plant Labor-Management Committees, June 1951 
Recruiting College Graduates, July 1951 
Employees’ Financial Problems, August 1951 
Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October 1951 
Foreman Training, January 1952 
The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary, and Status), 
February 1952 
White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits, and Status), 
April 1952 
Executive Development, May 1952 
Building Employee Morale, July 1952 
Choosing Better Foremen, August 1952 
Supervisory Merit-Rating, September 1952 
Communications to Employees, November 1952 
Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January 1953 
The Personnel- Industrial Relations Function, March 1953 
Community Relations, August 1953 
Personnel Testing, September 1953 
The Older Worker, October 1953 
Administration of Pension Plans, November 1953 
Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January 1954 
Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February 1954 
Employment Stabilization, April 1954 
Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July 1954 
Control of Absenteeism, September 1954 
Computing Absenteeism Rates, October 1954 
Wage-Salary Administration, November 1954 
Company Safety Programs, February 1955 
Unemployment Compensation Problems, May 1955 
Supervisory Development: Part 1, July 1955 
Supervisory Development: Part 2, September 1955 
Automation, November 1955 
Nonsupervisory Office Employees, December 1955 
Downward Communications, February 1956 
Military Leave Policies, May 1956 
The Executive, July 1956 
Medical Services for Employees, August 1956 
Professional Employees, October 1956 - 
Job Evaluation, December 1956 
Merit Rating of Rank-and-File Employees, February 1957 
Disciplinary Practices and Policies, July 1957 
Employee Job Satisfaction, September 1957 
Company Aid to Education, November 1957 
Executive Compensation, December 1957 
Company Experiences with Automation, January 1958 
Status of First-Line Supervisors, July 1958 
Supervisory Selection Procedures, September 1958 
Grievance Procedures for Unorganized Employees, October 1958 
. Raising Employee Productivity, December 1958 
. Tools of the Personnel Profession, February 1959 
. The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, April 1959 
. Employee Handbooks, July 1959 
. Controlling Health & Welfare Costs, October 1959 
. Fringe Benefits, January 1960 
. Wage Policies in an Inflationary Period, March 1960 
- Controlling Absenteeism, June 1960 
. Finding & Training Potential Executives, September 1960 
- Retirement Policies, December 1960 
. Orientation of New Employees, April 1961 





* Out of print. 


All Survey Reports are priced at $1 per copy. 











